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Teacher Recognition Day May 16 


Governor, in proclaiming observance, acknowledges 


debt of gratitude owed to State’s teachers 
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STANDING in the center of a group of interested New York State residents, including sev- 
eral members of the newly formed Teacher Recognition Day committee, Lieutenant Governor 
Malcolm Wilson and Commissioner Allen lead the ceremony marking the Governor's procla- 
mation of that date as May 16. Those participating in the event at the State Capitol were 
Edmund Gannon, Paul Miller, Abraham Cohen, Addison Mallery, Sidney Silverman, Mrs. 
William H. Cobb, Betty Glass, Louise Reese, Josephine M. Heeran, Mrs. Harold Chestnut, Dr. 
Vivienne Anderson, Assemblyman Samuel A. Spiegel, Phillip A. Wyckoff, Edward S. Foster, 
Arthur Jones, Mrs. Bette Benton, Lynn Secor, Kenneth E. Buhrmaster, Clayton Rose, Whitman 
Daniels, Mrs. Frederick J. Knorr, Mrs. Nathan Reifler, John L. Fallon, Leland Smith, Mrs. 
Lucille Bulger and Edward C. Collins. 
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COMMITTEE FOR TEACHER REC- The committee met at the State Educa- 


A STATE 

ognition Day, including 39 residents 
of the State, was formed in February, with 
Dr. Walter 


sioner for 


tion Department to start planning for the 
statewide observance of the day scheduled 
for Tuesday, May 16, 1961. 


group met with Lieutenant Governor Mal- 


Crewson, Associate Commis- Later the 


Elementary, Secondary and 








Adult Education, State Education Depart- 
ment. as coordinator for the 1961 observ- 
ance to honor teachers. 


colm Wilson in the State Capitol to witness 
the signing of the Governor’s proclamation 
of the day. 








The major objectives of Teacher Recog- 
nition Day are to give encouragement to 
the teachers of our State. through a dem- 
onstration of public good will and recog- 
and to stimulate 


nition of their services. 


and encourage able young people to con- 
sider teaching as a career. 

In issuing the proclamation the Gov- 
ernor urged that every person in every 
community in New York State join him in 
actively honoring our teachers for their 
‘courage. loyalty, devotion and unselfish 


services to each of us.” The proclamation 


read: 

No Nation has depended so much 
upon teachers. and none has been so 
well served by them, as America. 
One-third of our people from age five 
to retirement are enrolled in schools 
and colleges or serve as leaders or 

teachers. This vast learning enter- 
prise for youth and adults has widen- 
ing need for growth in quality and for 
enlargement in opportunities. Within 
their capabilities, we strive to help 
students develop intellectual com- 
petence, to live by the values of our 
cultural heritage and to gain respect 
for honest effort and for creative work 
well done. 

We owe teachers a debt of gratitude 
for their unselfish devotion and loy- 
alty to their great goals which are 
integral to the maintenance of a free 
society. Each teacher in his daily 
work enhances the strength of free- 
dom. Despite many obstacles they 
persevere in helping youth to attain 
excellence in their studies and to 
achieve a love of learning that yields 
enduring insights into the deeper 
meanings of a free mind and a free 
spirit. 

Against the background of the ruth- 
less and relentless threats of Commu- 
nism to subjugate our lives, the serv- 
ices of teachers acquire a vital new 
dimension. The ideals and values of 
our heritage give direction and set the 
goals for education. Our forebears 
forged an inextricable linkage be- 
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tween freedom and the values of the 


spirit. Day in and out, in classrooms 
throughout the land, our teachers 
strengthen that link. 


Named to the New York State Commit- 
tee by Commissioner Allen are Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Cobb. president. New York State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc.: 
Addison Mallery. executive director, New 
York State Conference of Mayors: Keith 
S. McHugh. New York 


State Commerce Department: Welles Gray. 


Commissioner. 


director. Empire State Chamber of Com- 
merce: Katherine King. president. Business 
Women’s Clubs of New 


Charles H. Silver, presi- 


and Professional 
York State. Inc.: 
dent. Board of Education of the City of 
New York: Whitman Daniels. director of 
public relations. 


New York State. Ine. 


Included also are Mrs. 


Associated Industries of 
Nathan Reifler. 
education chairman. American Association 
of University Women (New York State 
division): Very Rev. Monsignor John F. 
Bourke. secretary. New York State Council 
of Catholic School Superintendents; Rev. 
Robert E. Breth. director of Christian Edu- 
cation. New York State 
Churches: Donald F. Green, president, New 
York State Farm Bureau: Mrs. John Alden. 
president, New York State Federation of 
Home Bureaus: Donald Lawson, president. 


New York State Junior Chamber of Com- 


Council — of 


merce: Kenneth E. Buhrmaster, president. 
New York State School Boards Association. 
and Mrs. Adele Tunick, president, United 
Parents Association of New York City. 
Other 
D. Smith, master, New York State Grange; 
G. Howard Goold. president, New York 
State Teachers Association; Rabbi Julius 
New York State Board of 


Rabbis; Joseph Manch, superintendent of 


committee members are Leland 


Gutmann. 


schools, Buffalo; James Wishart, acting 


superintendent of schools, Rochester; 


Paul A. Miller, superintendent of schools, 
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Syracuse; John W. Park, superintendent 

of schools, Albany, and Stanley 5. Wynstra. 

superintendent of schools, Yonkers. 
Completing the committee list are Judge 


Jonah Goldstein, director, Grand Street 
thous 
president, New York State Society of News- 
Editors: Dr. E. Lewis B. 


president, Faculties Association, State Uni- 


Association: J. Leonard Gorman. 


paper Curtis. 
versity of New York: Louise Reese. presi- 
dent. New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary School Phillip A. 
Wyckoff. president, New York State Asso- 
ciation of School District 
Mrs. Frederick J. 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs: 
Howard L. Goff, president, New York State 
Council of School Superintendents of Cities 
and Villages; Wayne H. Byrne. president, 
New York State Citizens Committee for the 
Public Schools. Inc.: Harold C. Hanover. 
president, New York State AFL-CIO: Mrs. 
Bette H. Benton. president. New York City- 


Principals; 


Administrators: 


Knorr, president, New 


Wide High School Parents Council: Adrian 
H. Wood, president, New York State As- 
sociation of Public School Adult Educators; 
Eliot Birnbaum, president, Empire State 
Federation of Teachers. and Rowland Ross. 
president, New York State Association of 
Secondary School Administrators. 
Assisting Dr. Crewson in representing 
the State Education Department in plan- 
ning Teacher Recognition Day is a com- 
Dr. Vivienne 
associate, Bureau of Secondary Curriculum 
Other 


associate, 


mittee headed by Anderson. 
are Donald 
Rural 
Brad- 


Commis- 


Development. members 
O. Benedict. Bureau of 
Administrative Services: Dr. Allan 
ley. Executive Assistant to the 
sioner: Frank Johnston. Director, Division 
of Industrial Education: Arthur Jones, as- 
sociate, Division of School Business Man- 
agement: Mrs. Rabe. 


Bureau of Adult Education, and Theodora 


Henrietta assistant, 


Reeve. asso iate, Bureau ol Child Develop- 


ment and Parent Education. 





New York Educator Speaks 


“ERATON-TEN EYCK 


April 1961 





in Albany 


THE Commissioner of Edu- 
cation listens intently as Dr. 
John Theobald, superintend- 
New York 
addresses the Men’s Group 
of the State Education De- 
partment meeting on March 


Albany. 


ent of schools, 


13 in 
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Commissioner’s Proclamation 


Arbor and Wildlife Day 


{psy OBSERVANCE OF ARBOR AND WILDLIFE DAY IN 1961 SEEMS TO TAKE 
on particular significance in this era of technology and scientific 
breakthroughs. As we forge ahead in our studies of the outer atmos- 
phere, space research and automated machines, we must not forget also 
to examine the decimation of the basic resources of our own planet. 


Our rapid pace of living continually demands more space for housing. 
highways, shopping centers and other needed purposes. In the process 
of facilitating this growth, we are gradually using up many areas which 
should be prese rved for outdoor recreation, for the maintenance of 
watersheds and as forest preserves and mineral lands. 


As early as 1907 a former governor of the State of New York, 
Theodore Roosevelt, was cognizant of these facts and stated “ To waste, 
to destroy, our natural resources, to skin and exhaust the land instead 
of using it so as to increase its usefulness, will result in undermining in 
the days of our children the very prosperity which we ought by right to 
hand down to them amplified and developed.” 


A move to combat this was 
taken by the people of New York 
State when, in the November 1960 
elections, they approved a $75 
million bond issue for the acquisi- 
tion and preservation of addi- 
tional lands for parks, and for 
conservation and development of 
natural resources. 


Though each year, a day is 
set aside for the observance of 
Arbor and Wildlife Day, we must 
endeavor continually to be aware 
of the need of educating the 
public about sound conservation 
practices. 


Nothing will immediately re- 
place the soil that has washed to 
the sea, the forests which have 





' “a 
UNDER a magnifying glass the terminal bud become charred skeletons or the 


of the red maple (Acer rubum) unfolds and wildlife that ~sent gener: 
exhibits its delicate flowers. (Illustration from vis aiite = our pow nt genera- 
April 1961 Education Department publication tion may view only in museums. 
n Art and Wildlife Day.) r ’ , 
ae eee ee eee ee We may, however, preserve the 


heritage we now have through the concerted efforts of public education. 
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THEREFORE, AS COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, | AM INDEED PLEASED 
and privileged officially to proclaim Friday, April 28, 1961, as a day 


for our schools to observe Arbor and Wildlife Day. 


I call upon schools 


and communities throughout the State to make the observance of this 
day significant in the education of our children in order that they may 
gain a greater appreciation of the importance of conserving our natural 


resources, 


ptnss 


Commissioner of Education 





Statement on Scholar Incentive Bill 


T ITS FEBRUARY MEETING THE BOARD 
of Regents issued the following state- 
ment concerning the Scholar Incentive Bill 


now before the Legislature: 


At their January meeting the Re- 
gents unanimously adopted and issued 
a statement proposing “to add to the 
program of Regents scholarships, a 
system of student tuition awards,” 
and outlining the principles under 
which such a program would operate. 
The Regents stated that legislation in- 
corporating those principles would re- 
ceive their support. 

Thereafter, Governor Rockefeller 
sent a message to the Legislature pro- 
posing the establishment of a New 
York State “scholar incentive pro- 
gram” which would enable full-time 
undergraduate and graduate students 
in New York State colleges to become 
eligible for financial assistance in 
meeting tuition costs. Subsequently, 
widespread comment and discussion 
ensued concerning the Governor's 
proposal. 

A bill incorporating the Governor's 
proposal has now been introduced in 
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the Legislature (Senate Int. 2987 by 
Senator Brydges, Assembly Int. 4169 
by Assemblyman Fehrenbach ). 

The provisions of this bill and its 
implications have been carefully con- 
sidered by the Regents and in their 
opinion the bill is in accord generally 
with the principles set forth in their 
January statement. Accordingly, the 
Regents unanimously endorse the bill 
as introduced and respectfully recom- 
mend its passage by the Legislature. 

If the bill is enacted the Regents are 
prepared to take appropriate steps to 
establish the intellectual and aca- 
demic standards on which eligibility 
for the incentive awards will be based. 

The Regents congratulate the Gov- 
ernor for his perception of the pur- 
pose of and need for this program and 
for his leadership in its development. 
As the Governor has stated, the 
scholar incentive plan, if enacted, will 
not only encourage able young people 
to enter college and continue ad- 
vanced study but also assist them to 
maintain their freedom of choice in 
selecting the institutions in our State 
best suited to their individual needs 
and interests. 
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Dr. Jarvie Inaugural Ceremonies Held 





PICTURED at the inauguration of Dr. Lawrence Lee Jarvie as president of the New York 
City Community College are, left to right: Dr. Thomas Hale Hamilton, president of the State 
University of New York; Dr. James E. Allen, Jr.. New York State Commissioner of Education; 
Dr. Jarvie, former executive dean of the State University of New York, and former Lieutenant 
Governor Frank C, Moore, chairman of the trustees of the State University of New York. 


‘| UTSTANDING REPRESENTATIVES OF NEW 

York State higher education joined 
in the ceremonies marking the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Lawrence Lee Jarvie as presi- 
dent of the New York City 


College, held at the Hotel St. George in 


Community 


Brooklyn on February 16. 

In his inaugural address. Dr. Jarvie dedi- 
cated the school and himself to provide 
students with a foundation which will en- 
able them to blend their individual, special 
talents with an educational background so 
that the two become one. giving the stu- 
dent an opportunity to move forward to- 
ward a goal of human dignity which should 
“ Within the two- 
“exist the 


exist for all mankind. 


year college,” said Dr. Jarvie, 
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opportunities to improve educational qual- 
ity and introduce an objective of excellence 
as the goal for every individual while, at 
the same time. meeting the quantitative de- 
mands of opportunity for all.” 

The inaugural ceremonies were attended 
by representatives from 114 colleges, uni- 
versities and professional associations rep- 


resenting 6.236 years of American educa- 


tion. 
The New York City Community Col- 
lege. which is at 300 Pearl Street, in 


downtown Brooklyn, has a total enrollment 
of 7,500 students, 5.000 attending evening 
session and 2,500 enrolled in the daytime 
courses. The school is sponsored and paid 


for by State. city and individual students. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 





Bureau Launches New Projects 


Three committees formed by teachers and lay 


consultants to study specific area needs 


| jean CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
projects for the preparation of a course 
of study materials on fruit growing, vege- 
table crop production, ornamental horti- 
culture and landscaping were launched 
December 29-30 by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education. These were planned 
under the direction of Everett C. Lattimer, 
associate in agricultural education, and in- 
volved committees of teachers and lay con- 
sultants organized into three groups. The 
committees selected farm jobs and units of 
instruction that should be taught in agri- 
culture where these types of agricultural 
specialization are prevalent. 

The projects were undertaken in response 
to requests from teachers of agriculture to 
supplement the core course of study which 
was developed for dairy farming regions 
during the past year to meet the special 
needs of their communities. The material 
prepared by the committees will be substi- 
tuted for certain units and jobs in the core 
course of study in some communities. In 
other areas, substitution may be made for 
entire sections of the course of study. 

The committee on horticulture and land- 
scaping worked under the direction of J. O. 
Sanders, associate in agricultural education, 
at a meeting held in Syracuse. This sup- 
plement to the core course of study is to 
be used in areas where urbanization is 
taking place. As a consequence, there is 
need for instruction on the development, 
care and management of landscaping and 
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greenhouse units. The instruction is to be 
given as a part of the regular agricultural 
curriculum and is not designed as a voca- 
tional horticulture program. Agricultural 
teachers serving as consultants with Mr. 
Sanders were C. Herbert Smith, Deposit; 
Vail Shelden. Norwich: Ernest Stedge, 
Nyack, and Donald Watson, North Syra- 
cuse. 

The committee on fruit growing met in 
Albany under the leadership of associate 
in agricultural education Dr. Harold L. 
Noakes. On this committee in addition to 
teachers of agriculture Edward Fauler, 
Westfield, and Stanley Oakes, Elnora, were 
former teachers of agriculture Marcel Mul- 
bury, now fruit farming at Peru, and Law- 
rence Bullard, teacher of industrial arts at 
Germantown. 

The vegetable crop production committee 
working under the leadership of Mr. Lat- 
timer, consisted of Ernest Chillura, Florida; 
Joseph Dermody, Elba; William Stevens, 
Schuylerville; Gerald Read. Prattsburg: all 
teachers of agriculture. and Dr. William 
Drake of the Cornell University agricul- 
tural education staff. 

The work of these committees will be 
made available to local teachers or schools 
for their guidance in developing courses of 
study to meet the specific needs of their 
area. Each committee in conducting its 
work established not only essential jobs, 
but also developed supplemental lists of 
units to care for community differences. 
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EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 





The Electronic Language Classroom 


Electronic devices and other new teaching materials 


developed to emphasize modern audiolingual 


approach to teaching foreign languages 
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graphics for the teacher. 


new media. 


electronic teaching. 








This is the third in a series of six educational communications articles dealing 


with such topics as language laboratories, teaching machines, filmed courses and 


This series is a contribution by the Division of Educational Communications in 
making available to the profession some of the latest thinking in connection with the 
Each of the authors is a member of the Division staff and has given con- 


siderable attention to the new methods associated with programed instruction and 


Consultant, Division of Educational Communications 


= —— —— 


Francis E, ALMSTEAD 











Tuomas D. PaoLucci 


Associate, Division of Educational 


Communications 


ae THE PAST TWO UECADES THE 
need for strengthening the foreign 
language teaching program in the United 
States has received a great deal of atten- 
tion by leaders in education and govern- 
ment. This need has developed primarily 
from pressures emanating from the ever 
social, economic and_ political 
Sputnik 


changing 
structure of world governments. 
provided a tremendously accelerated cat- 
alyst to this need. 

Running parallel to the need for strength- 
ening foreign languages is the development 
of a new philosophy of teaching languages. 


\ccompanying the new approach to teach- 
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ing languages has been the evolvement of 
electronic instructional devices and mate- 
erials to implement the teaching goals. 
Change in Approach 

The significant change in teaching for- 
eign languages has been from a_ passive 
approach, which emphasized reading and 
writing, to an active approach which em- 
phasizes the development of audiolingual 
skills as well as reading and writing the 
language. 

The audiolingual approach to teaching 
foreign languages brought about the recog- 
nition that drill and practice are basic 
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and the realization that conventional class- 


room activity did not provide adequately 
for such practice. Electronic devices and 
teaching materials have been developed to 
counteract this and other weaknesses of 


the conventional classroom. 


Electronic Devices 

Electronic configurations being installed 
in language classrooms throughout the 
State are known by various names. The 
present acceptable terminology is the “ elec- 
tronic language classroom.” The electronic 
language classroom is an inclusive term 
integrating all forms of electronic devices 
with the conventional classroom. 

Basically, an electronic classroom con- 
sists of an elecronic sound distribution and 
intercommunication panel, usually referred 
to as the teacher’s console, and student 
positions which contain _listen-response- 
record devices. Student positions are usu- 
ally designed to permit conventional class- 
room instruction in addition to electronic 


language drill sessions. 


Value of the Electronic Language 
Classroom 
The value and worth of the electronic 


language classroom is a matter of record. 
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EDUCATION Department 
personnel test a teachers 
console as related to its use 
with an electronic language 
classroom. Left to right are 
Thomas D. Paolucci, asso- 
ciate, Division of Educa- 
tional Communications, Mor- 
ton Spillenger and Anthony 
Fiorella, associates in foreign 


languages education 


validated by sound educational practice 
and research. The outstanding contribu- 
tion is that conditions and activities for 
developing audiolingual skills are forever 
present. such as regular practice sessions. 
professional model instruction. opportunity 
for student self-evaluation and teache 
assistance, and provision for individual 
practice and advancement. 

In addition. the electronic classroom 
approach to teaching foreign languages 
relieves the teacher of monotonous repeti- 
tion and continuous drill. provides means 
of programing several lessons simultane- 
ously to different level groups. permits the 
teacher to work with students on an indi- 
vidual basis. permits the use of a wide 
variety of educational communication 
material and provides conditions that pro- 
mote student concentration as well as the 


development of student self-confidence. 


Levels of Electronic Language Classroom 

Sound planning is required before con- 
sidering an electronic language classroom. 
The final decision must be based on well 
defined needs and goals resulting from a 
cooperative study involving language per- 
sonnel. audiovisual directors. business 


managers and administrators. 
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Generally speaking. three levels of elec- 
The elec- 


tronic configurations of the different types 


tronic classroom are available. 


are designed for: (1) an electronic listen- 


ing language classroom, (2) 


an electronic 
listen-respond language classroom, and (3) 
an electronic —listen-respond-record — lan- 
vuage classroom. 

Level 1. the electronic listening language 
classroom. consists of a lesson source de- 
vice, usually a tape recorder, and listening 


headsets and/on speakers. 


devices, usually 
This configuration provides facilities for 
audio practice and is generally used in an 
introductory phase of teaching language 
listen-respond 


2. the electronic 


language classroom, consists of a lesson 


Level 


source distribution panel incorporating in- 


tercommunication facilities and listen-re- 


spond student stations. Volume controls 
and audio-activated headsets with student 
at each 


amplifiers are generally located 


student station. In this particular config- 
uration audiolingual drill, student-teacher 
evaluation and several lessons programed 
at the same time are possible. 

listen-respond- 


Level >. the electronic 


record language classroom. consists of a 


lesson source distribution panel incorpo- 





stu- 


facilities, 


rating intercommunication 
dent listen-respond facilities and student 
recording facilities either into the main 
source distribution panel or to independ- 


This 


provides for audiolingual drill sessions: 


ent tape recorders. configuration 


student and teacher evaluation of | re- 
sponses: student listen-record and playback 
facilities. and independent practice by the 
slow learner. the academically talented and 


the absentee. 


State Guidance and Direction 

Local foreign language educational needs 
and minimum electronic configurations to 
recommended. 


implement the needs are 


Sound educational communication — prac- 
tices and principles of learning must be 
constant considerations. 

\ planning guide for developing elec- 
tronic language classrooms. prepared cOop- 
eratively by the Division of Educational 
Communications and the administrative 
office of NDEA, Title IIL. will be distributed 
to local 


future. 


school systems in the immediate 
Local assistance relating to planning and 
developing an electronic classroom is avail- 


able by contacting the Division of Eduea- 


tional Communications. 





TEACHER (left) is shown at electronic 


response to a foreign language 


Pave 21 / 


language console 


monitoring a student (right) 


language classroom. 
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BOARD OF REGENTS 





February Charter Actions 


i ITS REGULAR MONTHLY MEETING IN 
February the Board of Regents ap- 
proved an absolute charter for Latin Ameri- 


New \ ork. 


pose of the institute is to conduct a school 


can Institute, Inc., The pur- 
providing courses at the postsecondary level 
in both commercial and cultural subjects 
and training for work as foreign service 
officers. diplomatic and executive secre- 
laries, translators and interpreters, public 
relation and personnel assistants and ex- 
port and import traffic managers and 
assistants. 

The Board also approved an absolute 
charter for Marymount Manhattan Col- 
lege. New York, the Louis H. Drinkwine 
Scholarship Fund of the Croton Teachers 
Association, Croton-on-Hudson, and Sail- 
boat Training Facility, New York. 


the purposes of the latter corporation is the 


Among 


provision for the training of suitable can- 
didates in the techniques of racing small 
sailboats in national and international com- 
petition such as the Olympic and Pan 
American Games 

The Board of Regents voted to amend the 
provisional charter of Livingston County 
Library System, Geneseo, changing its cor- 
porate name to Livingston County Library 
System. 

Approval was granted for an amend- 
ment of the charter of the College of New 
Rochelle, New Rochelle. by changing the 
number of trustees from 10 to such number, 
not more than 25 nor less than 5, as the 
board of trustees shall determine, and by 
authorizing the college to confer the hon- 
orary degrees of doctor of fine arts, doctor 
and 


of humane letters, doctor of letters 


doctor of sacred theology. 
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The Board has granted approval for the 
amendment of the provisional charter of 
Happy House School. Inc... Oceanside. by 
would he 


Day 


which the corporate name 


changed to The Crocker Country 
School. Inc. 

Other charter actions approved at the 
meeting included provisional charters for 
seven educational institutions. Five-year 
provisional charters were granted to Ameri 
can Institute of Italian Studies, Brooklyn: 
The Fowler School of Classical Ballet. New 
York: The Historical Society of the Tona- 
Mercer, Jr. 


7 heology. 


Tonawanda: George 
Memorial School ol Garden 
Citv: St. John Kast 


Aurora: Freeport Historical Society. Free- 


wandas. 


Vianney Seminary. 
port, and the Missionary Research Library, 
New York. 

The provisional charter of the Avoca 


Free Library. Avoca. was extended for five 


years. 


Charter Dissolved 

The Regents also approved the cancella- 
tion of the charter of the Williamsville- 
Amherst Free Library, Williamsville. Ap- 
proval of the provisional charter of the 
Amherst Public Library Board in October 
1960 was premised upon the dissolution of 


Amherst Library. No 


chattel interest remains: therefore none is 


the present Free 


transferred. 


Consolidation Granted 

The Board of Regents has given its con 
sent to the consolidation of the Elmira 
School of Religious Education, a corpora- 
tion presently operating under an absolute 
charter granted by the Regents. with the 
Council of Churches of Chemung County. 


Inc. 
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Board Sanctions Regulations 


Seven proposed Regulations of the Com- 


missioner of Education concerning train- 
able mentally retarded children (1Q below 
50) were approved by the Regents in Feb- 
ruary. 

Two provisions concern size of special 
classes for trainable mentally retarded chil- 
and secondary 


dren on the elementary 


school levels. On the elementary level. size 
of sper ial classes shall not exceed a total 
of 12 children: on the secondary level. no 
more than 15 children shall be enrolled at 
any one time. 

The regulations also provide that only 
certified teachers shall teach such special 
classes. 

They furthermore provide that chrono- 
logical age range of pupils in a special class 
shall not exceed four years unless approval 
is given by the Commissioner of Education. 
Classroom facilities and equipment are to 
he equal to those prov ided for regular grade 
children. 

Iwo regulations were approved concern- 
ing pupils. One of these establishes three 


conditions for eligibility for placement of a 


pupil in special classes for school age train- 
\fter a 


physical examination, the school physician 


able mentally retarded children. 


determines that the child is physically able 
The 


and toilet- 


to attend classes on a full-day basis. 
child must also be ambulatory 
trained. Finally. after an individual psycho- 
logical examination, an approved psychol- 
ogist must recommend that the examination 
indicates the child is able to make his needs 
known and to profit from such instruction 
and training. The physical examination 
precedes the psychological examination. 
The regulations provide also that no 
pupil shall be a member of the special 
after 


classes. if. appropriate evaluation 


which may include classroom observation. 
it is determined that the child has insufh- 
cient mental development and physical 
maturation to benefit from the training in 
special classes. Nor shall the child become 
a member of the class if his conduct might 
endanger his health or safety or that of 
other pupils or be so seriously disruptive 
of class activities as to prevent pupils from 


benefiting from the classes. 





Bond Issues Approved 


One bond issue and an amendment of a 
previous bond issue approval were sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Regents at its Feb- 
ruary meeting. 

According to the Local Finance Law. the 
Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvement in dis- 
tricts where the cost would bring the 
honded indebtedness above 10 percent of 
the district’s The 


State Local 


real property value. 


Constitution. as well as the 


Finance Law. requires the consent of the 
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Regents in the case of city school districts. 
The bond issue and amendment approved 
include: 
Central School District No. 1, Towns of Riga. 


Ogden, 
(Churchville), 


Chili and Sweden, Monroe County 
an issue of $1,111,000 for school 


construction program 


Union Free School District No. 13, Town of 
Islip, Suffolk County (Central Islip). Amend- 
ment of previous approval — by which amounts 


for various items of construction would be reallo- 


cated (no change in total amount previously 


approved ) 
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Admitted to University 

The Regents have voted for admission to 
The University of the State of New York. 
for a period of five years, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1960, the following junior high 
schools: Benjamin N. Cardoza Junior High 
School, Arverne; Castle Hill Junior High 
School, New York: Frank D. Whalen Jun- 
ior High School. New York: Hillside Junior 
High School, Floral Park: John P. Me- 
Kenna Junior High School. Massapequa 
Park: John Peter Tetrard Junior High 
School, New York: Liverpool Junior High 
School. Liverpool; Louis Pasteur Junior 
High School, Little Neck. and Parkside 
Junior High School, Massapequa. 

Admitted as a four-year high school was 
Eastridge High School, East Rochester. and 
as a six-year high school, Niagara-Wheat- 
field Junior-Senior High School, Sanborn. 


Regulations Amended 
The Board 


amendment to the Regulations of the Com- 


of Regents approved an 


missioner of Education regarding instruc- 
tion attendance by recipients of Regents 
College Scholarships, Regents Scholarships 
in Cornell University. Regents Scholarships 
for Children of Deceased or Disabled Vet- 
erans, Regents Scholarships for Basic Pro- 
fessional Education in Nursing and Regents 
Scholarships for Education in Engineering. 
Chemistry. Physics and Mathematics 
Whereas formerly full-time attendance was 
required for receipt of these scholarships. 
the amendment now states: “ Part-time at- 
tendance may be approved by the Commis- 
sioner upon presentation of satisfactory 
medical evidence to substantiate that full- 
time attendance is precluded by serious 


illness. 





Social Studies Conference Held 


Plans for the sixth annual conference 
for social studies teachers to be held on 
Saturday, May 6, 1961, at State University 
College of Education at Cortland have been 
released by Professor Victor Bahou of the 
political science department. The theme of 
the conference is “ The Social Studies in a 
Free Society _* 

The major address of the morning gen- 
eral session will be given by Stringfellow 
Barr who will speak on “ Fiction Is Truer 
Than History.” Dr. Albert Alexander, text- 
book analyst of the Board of Education of 
the City of New York, will speak on the 
topic “ Responsibility and Irresponsibility 
in Social Studies Textbooks” at the 


luncheon. 
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Section meetings of the morning will con- 
cern themselves with such topics as The 
Teacher and International Understanding. 
The Social 


Relations. The Social Studies Teacher and 


Studies Teacher and Human 
Values and The Social Studies Teacher and 
College Recruitment. The afternoon groups 
will hear presentations relating to the so- 
cial studies teacher and television, the 
social studies teacher and teaching ma- 
chines and social studies and the inter- 
disciplinary approach. 

Teachers who are interested in attend- 
ing this conference and the luncheon may 
address their inquiries to Professor Victor 
Bahou, State University College of Edu- 


cation. Cortland. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 





School Lunch 





Adds to Learning 


Different school activities cited demonstrating 


Acnes P. TESKE 
Assistant, School Lunch 
{dministration 


7. SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM IS AN 
everyday living experience that pro- 
vides opportunities for practical applica- 
tion of classroom and extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Attractive, well-prepared meals 
must be offered, accepted and eaten if stu- 
dents are to have happy associations with 


food. 


recognize the potential for learning through 


Many administrators and teachers 
this program. Planned student activities 
encourage boys and girls to accept the well- 
balanced lunch. 

Awareness of school lunch opportunities 
and imagination inspire appropriate ac- 
tivities to supplement learnings. Dr. 
E. Neige Todhunter, dean of the School 
of Home Economics, University of Ala- 
bama. stated. “ Imagination is vision, the 
ability to see beyond the obvious or the 
immediate fact. It is the ability to put 
facts to new uses, to do things differently.” 
The school lunch program provides a natu- 
ral setting to use this creativity to teach 
boys and girls about health-giving foods, 
principles of good nutrition, sanitation re- 
quirements, good citizenship and_ social 
graces. It may easily be a laboratory aid 
in the teaching of science, mathematics and 
other school subjects at any grade level. 

Schools have demonstrated the worth of 
this program in a variety of ways. A few 


are: 
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the practical application of lunch 


program throughout the State 


1. Social graces are emphasized 
when special class pupils at 
Ravena-Coeymans-Selkirk Central 
School eat together as a family 
group. The students do the nec- 
essary planning for this activity 
and make a special effort to eat 
all foods served. 

Attractive, distinctive menus at 
the Haverstraw-Stony Point Cen- 
tral School were responsible for 
the coordination of school lunch 
and the remedial and develop- 
mental reading program. These 
menus were used also to prepare 
a second grade class for its first 
visit to a restaurant during a field 
trip. The children became famil- 
iar with terms such as beverage, 
appetizer and dessert. Vocabu- 
laries were increased by the ad- 
dition of words such as, “a la 
carte,” “entree,” and “a_ la 
mode.” In arithmetic class the 
students computed the cost of a 
typical lunch that might be or- 
dered and in dramatic play prac- 
ticed ordering lunches.  Class- 
room discussion of proper use 
and handling of silverware and 
napkins was followed by prac- 
tice during the supervised lunch 
period. 


te 


3. Student reporters of the school 
paper, Lion’s Roar, at Port Ches- 
ter Junior High School have in- 
vestigated reports that there was 
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insufficient time for eating. The 
published results of the survey 
indicated that there was adequate 
eating time. These reporters also 
emphasized good behavior in 
their editorial, “ When You Are 
Eating, Silence Is Best: So Be 
Quiet, and Your Food Will Di- 
gest.” Their editorial resulted in 
improved behavior and compli- 
mentary comments in the next 
issue. 

Classroom units on “ manners ~ 
in Hawthorne Public and Web- 
ster’s Ridge Street Schools re- 
sulted in more orderly lunch 
periods and attractive art displays 
in the dining room. 

The comparison of the cost of the 
Type A lunch to the cost of a la 
carte items formed the basis of a 
discussion by the student school 
lunch committee at New Rochelle 
schools. Students were able to 
see the advantage of purchasing 
the complete lunch and to under- 
stand the reimbursement and gov- 
ernment commodities provided 
for a Type A lunch under the 
National School Lunch Program. 
A world of interest was created 
through a project on the study of 
the canning industry during the 
150th anniversary of the birth of 
canning in the Mineola public 
schools. The school lunch direc- 
tor instructed, pointed out and 
encouraged children to be aware 
of the nutrition and health values 
of a good diet. The director 
worked closely with the school 
nurse-teacher, dental hygiene 
teacher and classroom teachers in 
the areas of nutrition and subject 


matter. All grades participated 
in the project and students 


learned the importance of pre- 
planning, working together in 
small groups and reporting to an 
entire class. 

In a menu planning activity in 
Ramapo Central School District 
No. 2, Spring Valley, students 
were helped to recognize nutri- 
tional values in menus, to plan 
a menu of their own and to learn 
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10. 


— 


that taste, color, texture and cost 
of the menu are important fac- 
tors. 

The President's birthday was 
celebrated by a special birthday 
party lunch at Pitcher Hill 
School, North Syracuse. The stu- 
dents wrote a letter to the Presi- 
dent to inform him of this activity 
and thrilled with an ae- 
knowledgment. 


United Nations Week 
brated in many schools by spe- 
cially planned menus to show 
foods characteristic of different 
countries. In Briarcliff public 
schools, the social studies and art 
departments and the Photog- 
raphy Club cooperated in deco- 
rating the lunchroom with flags 
of all UN member nations, a 
large world map, and charts of 
the UN organization and proce- 
dures in international disputes. 

At Junior High School, No. 115 
Manhattan, the following — slo- 
gan appeared on a menu spe- 


were 


Was cele- 


cially prepared by art classes 
“Understanding Our Neighbors 
through Food Will Lead to a 
Lasting Peace.” 

Students participated in a 9th 
and 10th grade parent school 
lunch evening program at the Fox 
Lane School in Bedford and pro- 
vided valuable menu and other 
suggestions. 

Milk waste was studied by the stu- 
dents at schools in the North 
Colonie Central District during 
Dental Health Week. Charts 
kept daily by mathematies classes 
proved that waste was lessened 
as the students became more 
aware of the importance of milk 
in their diet. 

A science class at Clarence Cen- 
tral School toured the kitchen, 
examined all of the big equip- 
ment and discussed scientific prin- 
ciples involved in its operation. 


Through all of these activities. happy 


experiences associated with food have de- 


(Concluded on page 22% 
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SECONDARY CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 





New French syllabus suggests teaching 


Improved Foreign 


PauL M. GLaAupbE 

Supervisor of Foreign Languages 
Education and 

VIVIENNE ANDERSON 


{ssociate in Secondary Curriculum 


a FRENCH SYLLABUS, French for 
Secondary Schools, has been pre- 
pared by the Department’s Bureau of Sec- 
ondary Curriculum Development and 
distributed to the secondary schools of the 
State. 


and school administrators with a detailed 


This publication presents teachers 


guide to the goals, content and methods of 
the new French program. 

The approach recommended is based on 
the belief that the easiest and most natural 
way to learn a new language is to begin in 
much the same way in which we learned 
As children we heard our mother 
We listened 
And 


soon we found ourselves speaking an en- 


English. 
tongue spoken all around us. 
and repeated the phrases we heard. 
tire new language — through imitation. 
The syllabus recommends that students 
begin their study of a second language in 
somewhat the same way that they learned 
English. Teachers would present carefully 
worked out conversations in the foreign 
language. These dialogs contain the im- 
portant sounds that must be mastered and 
the everyday speech patterns that are used 
in the lands where the language is spoken 


as a native tongue. 
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methods requiring that more time 


be devoted to language study 
i @] tl e 


Language Teaching 


After the students have learned a dialog. 
the teacher would present many interesting 
variations of this conversation. 

For example: one line of student con- 
versation in the foreign language might be. 
*“ How did you like the movie? ’ 

Soon the teacher will have the students 
repeating, “ How did you like . ..? ” 
But instead of saying 


over 
and over again. 
* movie.” pupils will substitute many other 
words, such as “ play.” “ book,” “ game.” 
* picture ” and “* dance.” 

Another variation might be to change. 
“ How did you like the movie? ” to “ How 
did he... ? ” and “ How did they like the 
movie? ” 

In this way. through hundreds and hun- 
dreds of variations of the model conversa- 
tion called * pattern drills,” students learn 
to speak the foreign language by mastering 
everyday fact, the pattern 
drills sometimes help students master the 


speech. In 


new vocabulary and expressions even 
faster than we did over the period of years 
that we took to learn English as children. 

The syllabus that 


should be taught to speak French with the 


maintains students 


same speed, intonation and pronunciation 
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as native speakers. Teaching of reading 
and writing follows learning to speak, 
just as they did when we learned English. 
The use of tape recordings by native or 
near-native voices in a schoo! language 
laboratory is recommended to help stu- 
dents master the skill of speaking and of 
understanding the speech of French natives. 
The new methods suggested in the sylla- 
bus require continuous practice over a long 
period of time. This means that schools 
undoubtedly will plan to devote a longer 
period of time to language study. If stu- 
dents start in the secondary school, a six- 
year language program is the most desir- 
able. In any case, at least four years are 
necessary to enable students to understand, 
speak, read and write the new language 
properly. If students start in the elemen- 
tary school, it is absolutely essential that 
the school system offer an uninterrupted 
language program ending in grade 12. 
Content and techniques for both a four- 
year and a six-year secondary school pro- 
gram are suggested in the syllabus in detail. 
A full section is devoted to the culture of 
France and the values of the French people. 
The syllabus reflects the goals expressed 
by the Board of Regents in their 1961 
document, Regents Proposals for the Ex- 
pansion and Improvement of Education in 
Vew York State. In their recommendations 
for language study the Regents stated: 
For the past 30 years modern 
foreign language instruction — has 
been limited to a grammar-translation 
method which in this country has not 
produced the results it should have. 
In the past few years a revolution in 
foreign language teaching and learn- 
ing has taken place: now it is held 
that language is basically something 
that is spoken and, secondarily, some- 
thing that is written; that the goal of 
foreign language study should be to 
understand the language when spoken, 
to speak it, to read jt, to write it and 
to understand the culture of the for- 
eign people whosg language is being 
studied. 
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In this transition period, many modern 
language teachers will be striving to put 
into effect the recommendations of the new 
syllabus and definite plans have been made 
to provide assistance to teachers. 

The foreign language supervisory staff 
has been conducting area conferences con- 
cerned with the new teaching methods for 
the past two years throughout the State. 
Future conferences will be held by the for- 
eign language unit upon invitation by ad- 
ministrators on a county basis. 

New courses of study are being planned 
and prepared in German, Italian, Russian 
and Spanish. Accompanying changes will 
be made in the Regents examinations that 
will reflect the emphasis on developing 
competency in all four skills of speaking. 
listening. reading and writing. 

Suggested techniques designed to assist 
teachers who are undertaking the new 
methods proposed in the syllabus will be 
compiled and published for distribution 
to the modern language teachers of the 
State. The Department is now cooperat- 
ing with the Milne School, the campus 
school of the State University College of 
Education at Albany, in conducting a class 
which is concentrating on carrying out the 
recommendations of the syllabus. Some 
of the practical methods and approaches 
to be published will be drawn from the 
experience of this class. 

The Board of Regents has requested in- 
service education programs in Spanish. 
French and German to reorient the State’s 
teachers of foreign languages as soon as 
possible. In addition, $136,000 has been 
requested for the purpose of training 
teachers in the Russian language. 

A publication is now in preparation en- 
titled Let's Learn Languages! This book- 
let is designed to draw the attention of the 
public and of potential students to the tre- 
mendous importance of modern language 


study in today’s world. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 








The Team Approach in Family Living 


LIFE EDUCATION AT LINTON HICH 


AMILY 
School in 


unique features which have proved to be 


Schenectady has several 
most effective in stimulating appreciation 
and understandings in home and family 
living. This year will complete the third 
in an experimental homemaking education 
program designed to exhibit the values of 
involvement of several age groups and a 
team of teachers in the study of home and 
family living. 

Coordinated by Lucile Starr, supervisor 
of home economics education in Schenec- 
tady. the program includes a_prekinder- 
garten group of 15 four-year-old children 
who meet four mornings a week in a room 
especially planned to provide opportunities 
for their total growth. Adjacent to this 
room is a family-living classroom flexibly 
designed to permit speaker and discussion 


work 


vatherings, as well as observation of the 


arrangements, group and social 


children one-way Vision 


this 


young through 


glass along one wall. In room, six 
high school classes of girls and boys meet 
daily and parent groups composed of 
fathers and mothers of the prekindergarten 
group meet regularly. At times the high 
school and parent groups meet together to 
clarify behavior patterns and roles of fam- 


ily members. 


Teenagers Observe Infants 

The high school boys and girls each 
spend one week in the first semester and 
two during the second semester in the pre- 
kindergarten room, working with and ob- 
fre- 


quently attend these sessions and lend their 


serving the four-year-olds. Parents 


talents to enrich the group in many ways. 
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They also often serve as consultants and 
guest speakers for the high school groups. 
Other 


among the many specialists in the Sche- 


resource persons are drawn from 
nectady area. 
A team of three teachers completes the 


Frank Austin 


kindergarteners. counsels parents and meets 


picture. teaches the pre- 
with the high school and parent groups at 
scheduled times to analyze phases of child 
development as it relates to home and family 
living. Dr. Stella Goldberg teaches and 
counsels the high school students and also 
Mrs. Dorothy Gridley 


works primarily with the parent groups and 


meets with parents. 


directs student practical nurses as they too 
gain experience during a week in the pre- 
kindergarten classroom. 

The cooperative aspect of the teaching 
and the factor of interrelated age groups 
combine to provide rich experiences in de- 
velopment of satisfying home and family 
living for all concerned. Practical experi- 
ence, cooperative planning. stimulating dis- 
cussions, interpretation and application of 
research as it relates to the various phases 
of family living all lend strength to this 
experiment which serves to enrich home- 
life. 

\ program of testing designed to indi- 
cate growth in factors influencing personal 
and family behavior and to reflect the im- 
pact of the approach used in teaching has 
been developed with the cooperation of the 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University. 

\ report of the findings which have re- 
sulted from this experimental project will 
soon be available to serve as a basis for 


designing similar programs in other parts 
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of the State. Some of the strengths dem- 
onstrated by the pilot program so far in- 


clude: 


® Greater student awareness of how 
children grow and develop and re- 
sultant increased self-understanding 





®@ Increased student appreciation of 
the family as a basic social unit 

® Enriched teacher 
through teamwork 


effectiveness 


® Greater parent-child understanding 
and insight into their own family 
life 





HOMEMAKING STUDENTS, observing from family-living classroom, have an opportunity 
to study the activities of the prekindergarten four-year-olds. 





Counties Redistricted 


Effective March 22, the supervisory dis- 
tricts of Otsego County and the first super- 
visory district of Delaware County were re- 
organized by reducing the number of super- 
visory districts in Otsego County from three 
to two and transferring the towns of Deca- 
tur, Maryland, Westford and Worcester, 
Otsego County, to the first supervisory dis- 
trict of Delaware County. The resulting 
supervisory districts are as follows: 

Otsego County: first supervisory district, 
Towns of Burlington, Cherry Valley, Ed- 
meston, Exeter, Hartwick, Middlefield, 
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Otsego, Plainfield, Richfield, Roseboom 
Nathan C. Southworth, 


district superintendent; second supervisory 


and Springfield 


district, Towns of Butternuts, Laurens, Mil- 
ford, Morris, New Lisbon, Oneonta, Otego, 
Pittsfield and Unadilla Harold C. Tyson, 
district superintendent. 

Delaware and Otsego Counties: first su- 
pervisory district, Towns of Davenport, 
Franklin, Meredith and Sidney. Madison 
County, and Decatur, Maryland, Westford 
and Worcester, Otsego County 
W. Merrill. district superintendent. 


Amenzo 








GUIDANCE 








Counseling the Culturally Deprived 





A STATEWIDE CONFERENCE ON ~™ EQUAL- 
ity of Opportunity — The Role of 
the Counselor” was recently held at the 
Queensbury Hotel in Falls. The 
State Commission against Discrimination 
host for the Co- 


operating with the host agency were two 


Glens 


was the conference. 
other State agencies, the State Education 
State 


four guidance associations, 


and Department of 


Department 
Labor; and 
New York State 
New York State Association of Deans and 
Guidance Personnel, New York City Per- 


sonnel and Guidance Association and the 


Counselors Association. 


Association of Educational and Vocational 
Counselors of the New York City Schools. 

The focus of the conference was upon 
basic concepts and specific procedures for 
counseling students from culturally de- 


prived groups. Dr. Ira de A. Reid, pro- 
fessor of sociology, Haverford College. 


gave the keynote address. Group discus- 
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AMONG those participating 
Falls 
ence were, left to 
Robert 


guidance and pupil person- 


in the Glens confer- 
right: 
Carey, director of 
nel services, Yonkers public 
schools; Mrs. Lila Doar, sen- 
ior consultant, fair employ- 
ment practices services, New 
York State 
Service, and Murray Engel- 


Employment 


son, administrative assistant 

to the district superintend- 

ent, first supervisory district, 
Westchester County. 


sions dealt with the identification of the 
special needs of culturally deprived stu- 
dents, involvement of parents in the de- 


velopment of their child’s potential, re- 





pictured above are 
Teachers 


TWO conference officers 
Gordon Klopf, associate 
College, Columbia University, conference chair- 
man, and Mrs. Gerda Bowman, assistant direc- 
tor of education, State against 
Discrimination, conference secretary. 


professor, 


Commission 
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sources available to counselors at the local 
and State levels and methods of sensitizing 
guidance and other school staff members 
more fully to the need to identify and help 
in the development of latent talents of cul- 
turally deprived students. 

Approximately 40 school systems in New 
York State were extended an invitation to 
participate in this meeting. These com- 
munities were selected on the basis of the 
composition of their population and the 
consequent extent of the need for sensitive 
and creative counseling of culturally de- 
prived pupils in the school system. Also 


attending were representatives from co- 


operating State agencies, from selected 
counselor training programs and the presi- 
dents and presidents-elect of the cooperat- 
ing guidance groups. 

State Education staff members attending 
the conference included Dr. Edwin Van 
Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for Pupil 
Personnel Services and Adult Education: 
Bruce E. Shear, Director, Division of Pupil 
Personnel Services: Theron A. Johnson. 
Administrator. Division of Intercultural 
Relations in Education: Elizabeth J. Ewell. 
associate in education. guidance. and Ber- 
nard A. Kaplan, associate in education. 


guidance. 





Officials To Meet in Syracuse 

The 13th annual convention of the New 
York State Association of School Business 
Officials will be held at the Hotel Syracuse 
on May 21-24, 1961. Among the topics 
to be presented are the following: School 
Safety, Federal Assistance to New York 
State Schools, Potential Automation in 
School Business Affairs, School Safety. 
Bidding Insurance and New Legislation. 
A special discussion period is also sched- 
uled for persons who are new to the field of 
school business management. 

On Tuesday evening, May 23, a number 
of problem clinics are being arranged 
where consultants will be available to an- 
swer questions on individual school district 
problems. Among subjects to be covered 
are accounting, purchasing, retirement, 
school lunch management, State and Fed- 
eral aid, transportation, tax collection pro- 
cedures, health insurance and social secur- 
ity. 

Regent Chester H. Lang will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual banquet on 
Monday evening. May 22. 
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Superintendents Retire 

Two district school superintendents, Wil- 
liam D. Aker and Orrin M. Smith. have 
retired from active service. both of their 
retirements becoming effective Decem- 
ber 31. 1960. 
Aker of Schoharie 


County. who was elected to office in 1926, 


Superintendent 


was at one time president of the New York 
State Association of District Superintend- 
ents of Schools. He organized the Sharon 
Springs Central School District in 1928, 
the Cobleskill Central School District in 
1930 and the Richmondville Central School 
District in 1931. He received his bachelor 
of arts degree from Hartwick College and 
his master of arts in education degree from 
Syracuse University. 

Superintendent Smith of Wayne County, 
who was elected to office in 1936, organized 
the Red Creek Central School District in 
1938. His educational background _ in- 
cludes receiving a bachelor of science 
degree in agriculture from Cornell Univer- 
sity at Ithaca and doing graduate work at 


Syracuse University. 
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“A Personal Point of View: 


Dorotuy M. Broperick 
Public Library Children’s Consultant, 


Division of Library Extension 


AST SUMMER I READ THE ADVENTURES 
L, of Richard Hannay for the first time. 
I read it lying on the sand on Cape Cod and 
taking a swim between chapters. It was 
an enjoyable experience: it would have 
been perfect if one thought had not kept 
recurring. “If only Pd read it as a teen- 
| kept thinking. “How Id have 
Richard Hannay.” But I didn't 


read it as a teenager because there was no 


ager, 


loved 


one to tell me about John Buchan. 

1 don’t know what delight a child finds 
in Alice in Wonderland, Tom Sawyer or 
Caddie Woodlawn. 
I first encountered these books and all the 


I] was an adult when 


others that we say belong to the children 
of the world. Perhaps I'm wrong in think- 
ing that | would have better understood 
the rebellion I felt at having to give up 
playing football if | had had tomboy Cad- 
die to share the experience with me. I'll 
never know because there is no going back, 


blend 


come up 


and, when we try to desires and 


dreams, we often with the lie 
called memory. 
that | 


everything in sight: 


didn't read. | read 


everything the local 


It wasn’t 


library offered. But of those endless hours 


spent with books my only concrete mem- 


ory is of the now vanished §three-in-one 


volumes of sports stories. These | remem- 


Reprinted from The Bookmark (Feb. 1961) 
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On the librarian’s influence 


active passive 7 


ber because they were a bonus in an era 
when we were limited to two books a week 
and because l once bested the class bully 
by hitting him over the head with one 
of them. No wonder | grew up believing 
that books were weapons in man’s fight 
for freedom. 

The librarian was a nothing. Her only 


words were those we cringe at now: 


“ Sh-h-h, quiet. get out.” She never sug- 
gested a book, offered an opinion, nor 
seemed glad to see us. We were obviously 
a burden to be borne. She never even gave 
us the satisfaction of acting as though we 
We were 
nothing to her: she was nothing to us. 


1 feel I And each 


time | read Bequest of Wings | wonder 


were a challenge to be mastered. 
have been cheated. 


how many other children are being cheated 
of their literary heritage because Annis 
Duff is not their mother. 

All over the country there are libraries 
failing to offer youth a chance to stretch 
its mind and widen its horizons. These 
libraries offer pablum in the form of The 
Bobbsey 
youth wants and is able to absorb steak. 
And when the first wild fling of youthful 


dull 


memory of hours spent in pleasant but 


Twins and Hardy Boys when 


reading is over, what remains? A 
deadening reading. Is it any wonder that 


Library. 
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after ( hildhood fewer and fewer people 
read? We have made reading as unstimu- 
lating as a television western. and. since 
it is harder to read than to look, television 
gains those we have failed to hold. 

The poet Gibran asks in his poem on 
friendship. “* What is your friend that you 
seek him with hours to kill? Seek him 
always with hours to live.” For me, this 
is what books are: hours to live. They 
are hours to live in early England with 
Rosemary Sutcliffs heroes: a trip to the 
Midwest and making friends with Homer 
Price: the sheer delight of Mr. Popper: 
the realism of pioneer life in Steele’s Win- 
ter Danger and The Lone Hunt. 

In the children’s books of the last 30 
years a child may “ escape ™ to live among 
the first men or make a trip to Mars. He 
may laugh himself silly with Pippi Long- 
stocking or weep for the Aing of the Wind. 
He may discover the meaning of courage 
with Mafatu in Call /t Courage or the mean- 
ing of America in Johnny Tremain. 

Somehow we have come to think that 
only the very simple can be a source of 
delight. We forget that the real thrill is in 
tackling the best and defeating it. Anyone 
can run the 100 yards of the football field 
when it is empty: the challenge is in ac- 
complishing the feat when 11 opponents 
are trying to stop you. And so it is with 
books. After the first Nancy Drew or 


Rosamund DuJardin or Judy Bolton, the 
challenge is over. and all that follows is 
best likened to reading the cereal box print- 
ing: we know what it says and we read 
with our eyes only. 

Real reading experiences are done with 
our brains and our hearts. not only with 
our eyes. And such experiences can come 
only from books which possess integrity, 
style and a portion of the fundamental truth 
of life. They are found in books written 
by men and women who respect youth, who 
have an innate appreciation of the ability 
of young people to recognize quality when 
it is offered them. 

When people say to me. * That's all well 
and good but the children in my library 
just love The Hardy Boys.” | have but one 
answer: Youth wants only the best until 
we. the adults, teach it to accept mediocrity. 

But remember. somewhere in your town 
there is a child unwilling to settle for medi- 
ocrity. He may come from a nonreading 
family: he may have a nonreading teacher. 
He has unformulated dreams of greatness 
and you are his sole guide to the world of 
books. Do you want him to say in later 
vears, “ The librarian was a nothing? ” 
Or would you like him to say, “ It was the 
librarian who offered me a world I didn’t 
even know existed.” 

The choice is yours and it is never too 


late to begin. 





John E. Wileox Dies 


John E. Wilcox. Worcester. district su- 
perintendent of the second supervisory dis- 
trict of Otsego County. died on March 9. 
He was 64 years of age. Mr. Wilcox was 
elected superintendent in 1931. He had 


begun supervisory work in 1924 and started 
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at 64 


teaching in 1918. He received his B.S.A 
degree from Syracuse University. 

District Superintendent Harold C. Ty son, 
third supervisory district of Otsego County 
has been designated to act in the third 
supervisory district until further notice. 
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Libraries Granted Funds 


The Board of Supervisors of Onondaga 
County at a meeting in February approved 
a resolution that will provide financial 
assistance from county funds both to in- 
dividual public libraries and to a county- 
wide cooperative library federation, once 
formed. This represents a unique offer 
of financial help to library development 
by a county government, but one which 
might well serve as a model for others to 
follow. 

Existing chartered public and free librar- 
ies within Onondaga County which raise 
new funds from local sources during the 
coming year for improvement or expansion 
of service will have such added income 
matched on a dollar-for-dollar basis by a 
from the exceeding 


grant county, not 


$5.000 per library. A community pres- 
ently without a public library of its own 
will become eligible for a similar maxi- 


mum grant, provided it raises an equal 


amount locally, and its efforts satisfy Re- 
gents requirements for a library charter. 


In either instance. the library board's 
agreement to afford itself further improve- 
ment by joining a cooperative system is 
required for county subsidy. 

While the resolution as adopted provides 
for only one nonrecurring grant to any 
single library, it authorizes annual grants 
to a cooperative library system amounting 
to 10¢ per capita on the basis of popula- 
tion served by such a federation. It is 
clearly stated within the resolution that the 
responsibility for establishing a library 


system rests with the libraries, not the 
board of supervisors, and that the local 
autonomy of the several libraries in regard 
to their local affairs shall be guaranteed. 

The county assistance to a cooperative 
library system serving Onondaga libraries 
would be in addition to the State aid for 


which it would also qualify. 





Contest Judges Named 
Winners of the 1961 Kodak High School 


Photo Awards will be chosen this spring 
by the editor of the Photographic Society 
of America Journal; a leading magazine 
photographer; an art director of a city’s 
public schools; and a well-known camera 
columnist, writer and editor. 

Judges for the 16th annual awards which 
closed March 31 are: Robert L. McIntyre, 
editor of the PSA Journal; Ollie Atkins, 
Washington photographer for the Satur- 
day Evening Post; Bernice Magnie, direc- 
tor of art, East Orange (N.J.) public 
schools; Albert W. McCollough, United 
Press International camera columnist and 
editor, and Peter Braal, manager, photo- 
division, Eastman 


graphic _ illustrations 


Kodak Company. 
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Conference Slated 

The spring meeting of the Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies will be held 
May 12-14, 1961, at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. The theme of this 
year’s conference will be “The New Na- 


tions — Emerging Nationalism.” 





School Lunch Adds to Learning 
(Concluded from page 219) 

veloped sound eating habits. Mary M. 
Hill, Ed.D., nutritionist, Institute of Home 
Economics, Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, said, “ De- 
sirable habits are the result of repeated 
experiences with good food practices at 


home end in school.” 
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STATE MUSEUM 





Museum Committee Holds First Meeting 





THE COMMISSIONER'S Committee on Museum Resources held its first meeting in Albany 
on February 27. The committee plans to begin a study of the needs and facilities of museums 
in New York State and to make recommendations for their better use and expansion. Shown 
at the meeting are, seated left to right: Dr. William C. Steere, director, New York Botanical 
Garden; Dr. James A. Oliver, director, American Museum of Natural History; Allan B. Cough- 
lin, Fayetteville attorney; Commissioner Allen; Harold K. Hochschild, chairman of the Com- 
missioners Committee on Museum Resources; W. Stephen Thomas, director, Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Sciences; Dr. James J. Rorimer, director, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, and Frederick G. Frost, Jr.. New York architect. Standing are Dr. Hugh M. Flick, 
Associate Commissioner for Cultural Education and Special Services; Dr. Wilbur H. Glover, 
director of the Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society; Arthur A. Davis of Rochester; 
Richard B. Congdon, Salamanca attorney; Dr. William N. Fenton, Assistant Commissioner 
for State Museum and Science Service, and Albert B. Corey, State Historian. 








District Superintendent Dies 


Wayland B. Livermore, Malone, district Technology, Atlanta, Ga., and began his 


superintendent of the first supervisory dis- teaching career in 1931. 
trict of Franklin County, died on March 11 District Superintendent Maurice J. Fin- 


at the age of 52. Mr. Livermore was elected negan of the second supervisory district of 
superintendent in 1941. He received his Franklin County will act in the first super- 
master’s degree from Georgia School of — visory district until further notice. 
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ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 





Resources Utilized in Schalmont 


HE BUREAU OF ELEMENTARY CURRICU- 

lum Development reports that an inter- 
esting experiment in utilizing community 
resources in teaching is being developed 
in the Schalmont Central School District. 
Under the direction of Dr. George W. May- 
bury. district principal, and Stephen A, 
Warde, 


coordinator of educational _re- 


sources, the program provides a full range 


of resources as a regular adjunct to its 
The work has lead to the utili- 


zation of outside experts, field trips and 


curriculum. 


the development of exhibits and firsthand 
materials of many types. 

Teachers are eager to use community 
resources to enrich instruction, but they 
often do not have the time to investigate 
their community fully in order to know 


what resources are available, where to look 


to meet the specific needs of their classes 
or to execute the details involved in obtain- 
ing resources or in arranging field trips. 

At Schalmont, the full-time coordinator 
has been able to identify existing educa- 
tional resources including people, materials 
and places for field trips. A cataloged 
facilitates work. He helps 


classroom teachers plan for the regular use 


reference list 


of such resources, and assists them in many 
ways to enrich teaching. 

This school system now has over 500 
names of resource people who can be called 
upon for various activities. They have pre- 
pared a field trip guide and they have vari- 
ous other sources of information. By Janu- 
ary | the coordinator had processed more 
than 200 requests from the teachers of this 


school district. 





CIVIL DEFENSE 





Brooklyn Again Training Session Site 


Avain this year. teachers throughout the 
State are enrolling at the Eastern Instrue- 
tor Training Center of the National Office 
of Civil Defense Mobilization, Man- 
hattan Beach, Brooklyn, for two five-day 
The 


courses will be conducted during each of 


and 
instruction courses in civil defense. 
the summer weeks from June 25 through 


L961, excepl for the week of 


These courses, designed primarily 


September l. 
July 4. 
for educators. are Civil and Defense Mobil- 
Basie 


ization for Instructors (formerly 
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and Radio- 


logical Monitoring for Instructors. 


Civil Defense for Instructors) 


Registration each week will be on Sun- 
day from noon to 2 p.m., followed by the 
orientation and first session of the course. 
From Monday through Friday classes meet 
from 8 a.m. to noon and from 1 p.m. to 
b:50 p.m. 

It is considered that the courses offered 
provide an excellent opportunity for teach- 
ers to acquire additional background in 


civil defense and nuclear survival. 
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Summary of Commissioner's Decisions 


D* ISIONS OF THE COMMISSIONER UNDER 
section 310 of the Education Law 
since the last issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 
SCHOOLS are listed below. 


TEACHERS (‘abolishment of position) (leave 
of absence) EDUCATION LAW, 88 1709, 
subd. 16, 2510, subd. 2. 
Respondent abolished appellant's position of 
dental hygiene teacher by consolidating two 
such positions into position of coordinator of 
dental health — appellant was employed for 7 
years in position abolished while another den- 
tal hygienist was employed about 11 years 
appellant has least seniority in position abol- 
ished (Education Law, § 2510, subd. 2) 
granting of sabbatical leave discretionary ( Edu- 
cation Law. §$ 1709, subd. 16) moreover, 
application for such leave made after discharge 
appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Messing, Decision No. 6868 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) (con- 
tract) APPEAL (laches) CONTRACT 
(transportation ) 
Appeal for transportation to nonpublic school 
appellants transferred children from public 
school to parochial school one month after com- 
mencement of school year no reason to refuse 
transportation because of time of application 
where no additional expense required 
appeal sustained that transportation ordered to 
extent no increase of cost to district under exist- 
ing transportation contracts. 
Matter of Amodeo, Decision No. 6869 


CONTRACT (public works) BIDS (public 
works) (specifications) APPEAL (aggrieved 
party) 
Appeal from award of general construction 
contract to Colmar Construction Company, a 
partnership, and Colmar Construction Com- 
pany, Inc., a corporation acting cooperatively 
appeal was too late to question bid security 
since it was not filed before the contract was 
executed — in any event surety would have been 
bound by bond of corporation even though 
partnership submitted no bond — respondent 
properly waived technical defects in bid bond 
respondent may use alternates question 
remains as to whether appellant is an aggrieved 
party since appellant was third highest bidder 
-appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Mar-Mes Construction Co., Inc. Deci- 
sion No. 6871 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 
TAXES, (assessment, levy and collection) 
APPEAL (laches) —-EDUCATION LAW, § 1908 
Appellant board seeks recomputation of ex- 
penses in respondent central high school district 
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for school years 1955-56, 1956-57, 1957-58 
reduction of assessed value of lands owned by 
the Long Island Redevelopment Corporation 
not used (Tax Law, § 4, subd. 21; now Real 
Property Tax, § 476) S$ 1908 of Education 
Law provides method of raising funds to run 
central high school district —— no reapportion- 
ment of such expenses in subsequent years 
under § 1908 — mistake was as much appellant 
board as respondent's where two members 
sat on respondent board — appellants guilty of 
laches — appeal dismissed. 


> Decision No. 6872 


Matter of Hempstead 22, 


TEACHERS (salary schedule) (appointment) 
(substitutes) EDUCATION LAW, § 3016 


Appellant complains that adoption of salary 
schedule was illegal because three of board 
members had relatives teaching in district — of 
teachers involved one teacher is resigning 
before schedule effective, one is an itinerant 
substitute and third was appointed by unani- 
mous vote of Board (Education Law, § 3016) 
Appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Edward Monfred and Rose D. Sawyer, 
Decision No, 6873 





New Chairman Chosen 

Dr. William Jansen, retired superintend- 
ent of schools of New York. has been 
chosen as the new chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee on School Relations 
of the Girl Scouts. He succeeds Charles B. 
Park of Central Michigan College. Mount 
Pleasant. Mich. 


Dr. Van Kleeck Presents Award 

Dr. Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Pupil Personnel Services 
and Adult Education. former chairman, 
presented Mr. Park with a Girl Scout statu- 
ette on behalf of the National Board of 
Directors of the Girl Scouts at the re- 
cent meeting in Philadelphia of the 
American Association of School Ad- 


ministrators. 
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Department Publications 


Nuclear Survival — A Resource Hand- 
book 
The purpose of this handbook is to intro- 
duce new subject matter relating to nuclear 
existing courses 
common to our schools. To that end the 
authors have indicated in what subject- 


matter disciplines modification of course 


protection into already 


content is indicated, and there is here pro- 
vided in concise form that additional knowl- 
edge which it is felt that all pupils graduat- 
The 


publication has been prepared around two 


ing from our schools should possess. 
focal points: the ongoing activities of a 
protection program and the training of 
young people through the process of edu- 


cation for survival. 


Education in New York State — A Book 
of Charts 

This booklet contains a series of charts 
and transparencies for use in presenting 
current trends and facts about the progress 
and needs of education in New York State. 
The material in the charts has been put in 
this form for wider distribution in the hope 
that it will aid more people to know and 
understand better the character and scope 
of the educational task facing the State 
in the decade of the 1960's. 


French for Secondary Schools 

This syllabus includes sections devoted 
to the scope and sequence of each of the 
four skills which are the objectives of for- 
eign language study (understanding, speak- 
ing. reading and writing) in both the four- 
and the six-year programs, detailed guides 
for content. explicit directions for imple- 
menting the new methodology sufficient to 
effectuate the development of the four skills, 
the culture program, evaluation and sug- 
gestions for equipping and using language 


laboratories. 
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Biology of the Allegany Indian Reserva- 
tion and Vicinity 

This booklet. published by the New York 
State Museum and Science Service of the 
State Education Department, is divided into 
three parts: they describe the algae, the 
seed plants and the amphibians, reptiles 
and mammals found on and around the 
Allegany Indian Reservation. 


and Procedures — 
Outlines — Bulletin 


Secretarial Skills 
Adult Course 

No. 134 
These suggested course outlines are the 
last of six outlines designed to assist secre- 
taries and stenographers in becoming top- 
level private secretaries and in passing the 
certified professional secretary examina- 


tions. 





Department Reprints 

Listed below are recent reprints and re- 
visions of Department publications. They 
are available in the Publications Distribu- 
Unit. Room 169. State 


Building. 


tion Education 


Professional Education, Certified 
Shorthand Reporting — Law, Rules, 
-Handbook 33 


Information 
Science Bibliography 7-8-9, a Se- 
lected List of Science Books for 
General Science 
School Building Projects 17, a Guide 
to Administrative Procedures 
Optometry and Ophthalmic Dispens- 
ing — Handbook 28 — Professional 


Education 


Podiatry — Handbook 9%a — Profes- 


sional Education 
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